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ABSTRACT . 

The relative influence of stages of political 
socialization on the adult political orientation and activities of 
formej: Am.er£can and Japanese 'student activists is examined. A^.bausal 
model of the^ stages of political socialization, including family and 
school, ^tuden£ activism, and adult roles, is*- compared with the 
apolitical fate of student activists wljo participated in the 1960 
^ntiiSe<:urity treaty movement in' Japan and the civil fights movement 
in the American South. The re^sults indicate that student activism in 
college isthe best 'predictor of adult politics in both countries. 
Family and early school political socialization are only weak 
predictors of future adult politics. Adult political socialization 
can be either a facilitator or a constraint for maintaining political 
commitments. " In tie United States, career "choice ^a's no direct effect 
because student activism- strongly affects career choice. In Japan, ^ 
■dareer choice has a strong ef feicf on adult politics^ * Former Japanese 
students in. the knowledge and'^iumaft services industries^have greater 
left-wing commitments. For American student activists*, remaining free 
of family affiliations is a facilitator for left-wing* politics; while 
in Japan, family obligations are a facilitator of left-wing politics. 
(Author/DE) 'J ^ 
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ABSTRACT 



-« • . ■- . ' ■ ■ ' - : 

STUDENT ACTIVISM AND POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION: A CAUSAL MODEL 
OF SOCIALIZATION STAGES AND LEFT-WING, POLITICS IN THE 
' UNITED STATES AND JAPAIT . ' ' ' t. 

' James M. Pendrieh , Ellis S. Krausi ^ ' " 

Sociology Political Science ■ ^ 

Florida State University Western Washington State College, 
and Uiviveralty of Washington 

■■ ■ ' * ■ y ■ ^ J 

This exploratory study developed and tested a, causal model of politi- 
cal socialization |p explain the adult political belief fe and behavior, of 
former pollege stJenlfs iii the United States and Japan. It* treated student 
activism both as a product of earlier socialization and as a socialization 
experience whose" significance for political socialization research depends 
on the answer to the .question of what happens .to student activists aftet 
graduation. Otne of its main purposes was to investigate t.ne of ^^he most 
important, but leasts studied, issues in the literature on political socials 
ization: the" relative impact of different stages of the socialization - 
process on adult political beliefs aSd behavior.. ■ . 

* 

One of the unusual aspects of the 'paper is that it utilizes true 
longitudinal data to test a model of political socialization: its^data 
. is based on follow-up studies of American and Japanese student activists- 
from major centers of student protest in the early 1960*8. Another is 
the use of path analysis a^a methodological and statistical technique to 
test the causal theory. - 

Utilizing a three stage tood^l^ of political socialization, the" pro- ^ 
portion of variance explained in the adult ideelogical commitment aftd 
political activism of the former students was highly sighificaAt. -In the 
U. S. the coefficient of determination was, .553 for ideological commitment 
and .434 for political behavior. In Japan, the coefficients were .422 
and .551, respectively. Ou£ results indicate that political socialization 
theory can be effective in explaining adult left-wing politics, although 
'a' further elaboration of the model incorporating better Indicators of 
earlier socialization is recommended- In the U. S. we found^hat pre- • 
adult political- socialization had the greatest input.. In Japan, adult, 
political socialization was more importiant. An. explanation is offered 
for these differences. ° ' • . 
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STUDENT ACTIVISM AND POLIlfS^ SOCIALIZATION; A CAUSAL MODEL 
* OF SOCIAIilZATION STAGES AND LEFT-WING POLITIC?^ IN THE 
. , . /united STATES AND JAPAN"^ . . . * 

James M. Fendrich _ Ellis S. Krauss 

Sociology , * ^ ^Political S^ci&ice 

FloiPlda State Upttersity ' Western Washington State CollegCj, 

and- Universi^& of Washington * V ^ ' . 

f . ■ - . . - ^ 

' In the decade bf the 1960's,^ student. protest emerged as a^major^force 
in the^ political systems of nation-states at all levels ^f social, economic, 
and political development. The decade began with student protests in 
Kor^a, where* students^ helped topple the seemiiigly impregnable authoritari^ 
regime of- Syngman Rhee% and in Japaa, where pror and antirCommunist Party 
Marxist student movements demonstrated against renewing the U.S. -Japan 
security treaty, forced Prime Minister^ Kishi from office, and prevented ^ 
President Eisenhower from vis ting Japan, i^dmost simultaiieonsly , student 
civil-rights activists in the southern United' States staged their first 
sit-ins. Later in Ijpe decade, the 1964 Free Speech Movement at Berkeley 
proved to be a f orerjinner of the political activism of ^erican cpllege 
students against the Vietnam War. Toward /^he aid of the 19$0'fe, many 
other nations also experienced student revolt as student protest became a 
world-^wide phenomenon. 

Scholarly research soon repsonded to the^e developments vith a spate 
of ar tidies and books analyzing tl\e sources, nature, and consequences of 
student protest. ^ Some bf th§ literature was purely descriptive, focusii\g 
on the immediate goals, organizations, activities, contexts, and impacts 
of student movements and the govenlmental, and academic. r^spQnses to them. 
Other wprks ifrovided mora systematic, and theoretical perspectives on the 
background, sociaiization, psychplogX, infffeillectual*characterlstics, and 
politicization of student act^^ists* But even now, fifteen years after 
the impact of student protest on political systems was first felt, we 
lack comparative and systematic data on^the politioal fate of these student^ 
activists after graduation. We know a good deal about the childhood 
socialization and politicization of student activists, but almost nothing^ 
about- the durability of their leftist Qirientations and activist behaviors 
now that they have become adults. ^ 

Until now, whether stydQiit activists' politJLcal identities ar6 main- 
tained or changed after graduation has been discussed primarily in popular 
myth and scattered journalistic articles. Such sa]|^n^s as "He who is 
»not a raclical at twerity does not have a heart; he who is still one at 
forty does not Jhave a head" are found in most irultures.^ Articles in 
newspapers and magazines frequently appe4r tracing the leaders and follow- 
ers of former student ^movements. Although some of these articles indi- 
cate that, popula^r assumptions concerning co-optation after graduation i^ay 
be invalid, their Samples are so small arid itheir methods of selection so 
unsystematic and non-random that po generalizations can be made from thdir 
reports. Only a few scholars have addressed themselves to the problem, ^ 
and their data too hav6 been unrelated to any control sample, or have 
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* . ♦ * /studied their sample too soon after graduation. • - 

The lack of any comparative J scholarly,: and systematic research 
the problem of former student activists' post-graduation political identity 
' and behavior is especial^ly unfortjinate: by ignoring thfe problem, relegat- 
ing it to a'iour»alist exercise, and focusing on the antecedents of student 
" activism- ratWehan on its products, we have missed the ppportunity to • 
^ test our assumptions about the signif icajice of student movements and the 

importance of politibal socialization, in youth. By looking otily 9t the ' 
short-term effects of student movements, and by treating student, activism . 

ks only the end-product 'of a socialization process, we have ignored the 
potential of participation -In student politics as a potent political soc- 
• " • ialization experience in its own right. And, like all other socialization % 
- experiendes, the test of student activism' ultimate significance rests on 
■ the question of whether participation In thfe student movement has a long- v 
^ term impact on participants' adult political beliefs *and behavior, or 

whether earlier socialization to leftism and activism is mitigated by • ^ 

• adult* 'Socialization experiences. Investigating what happens to student^ 
aAivists after graduation thus affords us the opportunity to test one of 
centra issues, and confusions, in political socialization theory :v . the. 
relatm influence of stagey of political socialization on adult political 
orientation and activities, , - . • - • 

I 

Most political Scientists have confined their empirical studies of . 
political socialization to childhood. or early youth, particularly to the 
< liTfluence of agekts such as die family and school. Where authors have , 

x found relationships between home or school environments and the political 

^ beliefs of children, they have viewed the impact of these early ^nyirog- 
' 'ments as formative for later adult political orientation and activity. ^ . 
But in the 'absence of any empirical evidenfce on the, adult characteristics^ 
of their sampldfe W later life, this view is speculative. Concerning ■ the , 
- ' widely-held assumption in socialization studies that early ^political 

learning is relatively endurliig. Searing, SchWartz, and Lind have noted: 



y Each of 'the betber-known studies ha^ simply offered 

^ • a- series of childhood orientations which maji influence 

adult attitudes and behavior. Arguments have been 
/ * couched in terms of co^ijecture or suggestive hypothesise 

. , These qualifications reflect recognition that evidence 
to support such categorical assertions is .regretfully 
A ' , q /' - : o ^ 

absent.' i 

^ ' Such unsupported assertions have been made because of the influence 
child-development theory's emphasis on early learning, because of the 
diffculty of acquiring longitudinal dat4, land because of the need to 
iistify the study 'of childhood and youth in terms of its all-Important 
end-product's, adult 'belief and behavior. As recent critixiues" of the 
- political socialization literature 4iave pointed out, although\ almost 
^ everyone agrees that political socialization is a life-long phenomenon 
• and that the ."payQf f" in studying childhood political socialization is 
what you may be able to explain, about a^ult political charaptej^istics,. 
almost no one has conducted political socialization stuSie^. on adults to 
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. ascertain whethej^the cha^acterist4.cs found In^chlldhc^ do in. fact persist 

.Into later life, i • ^ * 

* . ■ * 

Although i^olltlcal socialization theorists emphasize the formative- 
- ness o£ pre-a.dult soclallEatlon experiences, a contrary school of thought 
) has advance^ the hypothesis that adult^ experiences are more Influential 
I than earlier experiences In determining ddult poli^tlcal beliefs' and behav- ' 
lor. One variety' o£ this "mat'urational". tnodel contends that the socio- . 
^ psychological response to the process of aging invariably brings about 

more cbnsenrvatlve orientations? Thufe, Lipset^and Ladd used 'cohort analysis 

* 'to dnalyze and political orientations of former college students and con- 

clude that "Aristotle's emphasis t)n the .moderating effects of experience » 
. and aging turns out^to be more predictive than Mannheim's stress on the 
long-tej^ consequences of the fot^tion of geneifatifen-unlts among the i 
young." 

« . • / 

^ the functional analysis of Elsens-tadt aiid Parsotis emphasizes the 

functional need of society to integrate youth into adult roles^ The 
functionalists se^ youth groups and moveiftents as temporary transitions ^ 
on the way to assuming and accepting existing adult roles' .•'■^^ ^Whether 
iihe accent be cm aging or on role-Hjtegration, the import of the "n^atuif- 
atlonal" assumption Is the same:' the experignces'^of youth ate not forma- 
tive and need not prec^lct fully adult orientations and behavior. Youth, 
"regardless of their prior belle'fa or activity, are expected to quietly 
assume and accept rq|es In a4ult society and become more conservative. 

\ In contrast to |:h^ jnaturatlonal stress on the universal processes 

* of aging*^ and integration into adult society, another variant in the youth* 
versus "axlulthood sweiGpstaI<:es of political social l^zation is an emphasis 

on how jspecif Ic adult roles may^ have selecji;lve ef fect^on;<^prlpr belief 
and* behavior patterns. Thu^, one type of occupation may reinforce trhe 
pdTttems of soclallzatl&n in' youth, whl^e another riay stimulate a change 
' . in the patterns. Almond ^d Verba 's discovery that patticlpatloit in 
^ ^ decisions at the workplace could reinforce or conflict with prior pollt- % 
*lcal socialization experiencj^ in the 'fan&ly or schools provides^ one 
J r support*. f(5r this hypothesis\ ' So does much of' the work in sociology 

^ on tbg Impact of dlff^ent ogrcupational roles on personality and behav^ 

lor. Thus, individually /with similar political beliefs and prior* social- ' 
' ^ ' izatlon.ex'perienceg ai;e expected to behave differently^ because pf the ^ 
jcons train ts or lack of them in their adult roles: One type of occupation • 
may allow for the expression of "deviant" ijellefs, while aijo^ther type 
may Constrain such expression; the responslblllt;jLes of marriage may help 
stifle rebellious political behavior, while remaining single may lielp 
perpetuate that behavior. Finally, there is the added complexity Intro-- 
'duced by varying cultures and* social .structures.^ *The relative Impact <^f 
^ • different stages of the 'socialization process may» possibly vary with the 
^extent to which stages of the llfe*cycle are politicized, and the defiii- 
^ ' itlon a,nd constraints- of social toles, in different cultures. - 



EVen this, brief and selective iceview pf an issue at the heart 6f 
political socialization t;heory — which stage of the life cycle arid whiqh 
agents have what Impact on adult political variables— can well lead us ^ 
uo despair. There is a weaLth of hypotheses on the reij^ative potency o^ 
various s^ges of political soclallzat;lon, but most data'^force us to 
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o --'^ ' . '\: ' ■ \ • i' ■ ■ '• ■ 

make speculative leaps 'of ^^aith to lend support to each of the hypoth- 
^ ° eses in tUrp.' In glreat.paA. this results (1) from ^sing cross-sebtlonal . ' 

rather than longitudin^ data 4:o ^udy a pr&blem that is ittSerently longi- 
r„ tiidinal^ (2) f torn using bivariate designs where multi-variate- designs are . , 

. dalled f,(>T; and (3) Jrom having little eross-national data. This .study . 
' attempts to shed «orte light on the issues of political socialization and 
< ' of student protest raised above,, by presenting a multivariate, cross- . 
national, and longitudinal study of the political socialization into^adult- 
' hood of former activists. It vtreats students activism. bpth as a -product ^ . ^ 

Of earlier socialization and as a socialization «xperien^e whose signifi- 
I cance for political socialization research depends on th^ answer to the ^ . 

question t)f what happens to student 'activist? after graduation.. Construct- 
ing a general modfel of the Itages of political sacializa^ion— f^Ly and - 
school? student activism, adult r9les— we |o on to test it with longitudinali 
■empirical evidence of the pblitical- fates of student activists who part Ici- 
^ated in two of the most io^fertaht ^student movements early 1960 s~ 

the 1960 anti-seourity t-^aty movement in Japan and the tivH rights ^ 
movement in the Americarj' South. / • - , 

. Vv' . MODEL AND .METHODOLOGY . . • 

^ • .A' causal model is developed to. explain the adult ideologic^ commit 

• ment and adult' ptolitical activism of former student dqtivists. -.iThe model . 
emphasizes that political socialization occurs at major stages i|a the 
life-cycle. An early stage affects fater stages and all socialisation. 
' Lperiencep affect^ the dependent variables of adult politifes.. The model 

is presented in Figure 1. The fi,rst 'stage involves family and sdhool " 
sodializatimiy .-Research on. ^student activism suggests that bq^thjhe family 
^\ • and school, particularly college experience^ are important deterriinants 

.'of student politics. A number of studies reveal that early vajes^f 
student activists were, more likely to be raised .in families witW hig^ei; . 
socioeconomic status (SES) , particularly if SES :is measured by ^he educa- . 
• . tional level of the parents. Presumably the more, educated pajtents are » \^ 
more liberal or progressive, and consequently, they socialize their 
- . , children into liberal or left-wing politics. The outcome of.t/he political 

V - socializatiqn- is not always anticipated, clearly understood, 6r> approved 

by the parents. Frequeniay the socialization experiences ar^ indirect, 
and. complex.^" NeverthelJsss, the exposure to political eveiyfcs throu^ 
'the political attitudes arid behavior of parents as well as the othe^ 
, • , political exposure provided by-parents 4oes provide a basi^f pblitical . 
orientation different from tho^e youth Who are Tiot raised in high SES 
families. The SES of - the former students family of origin\ was expected , 
to influence student^activism, adult political aocializatibn and adult • , 

politics. • " 
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.An Important indicator of school political socializatipn is major 
^in college. Academic (ma j or is the product^f earlier socialization 
experiences at the elementary and secondary level that led to <4:hoice 
in major as well as socialization experiences in college. Research in 
the United States has shown that faculty and students in the social 
sciences or other., liberal arts programs are further to the- left than 
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students majoring in jxon-arts and "science. areas, e.g., 'education, engineer- 
ing, agriculture^.etc.^^ Major in collie 'reflects the combined sociali- 
sation experiences- of ^he selective eaiposure to reading .materials ,-, lectures 
and interaction with students and faculty. Major ih college was,. expected 
to influence student activism, adult political -socialization and adulfc. 
politics. - ' ' . > ' s, • 

V ■ • •■ • • ^ 

The second stage of political socialization is student activism. 
Participation in student politico itself is d powerful socialization 
Experience.' Adamek and Lewis' data, suggest participation .iii d^on^tratibns 
where severe force ie'used to suppress demonstrators is "a radicalizing ^ 
and activating experience. 19 Demei>ath, et. "al. data in their four year 
follow-up of white civil rights activists indicates ^hat'the activists ^ 
^remained leftjjWing and were -choosing careers consistent with their 4)olitical 
commitments. -Lipset arid Ladd estimate that in the U. S. as many as 
350,OpO„college students .were radicalized by the college prote'st of the 
1960*s. ■ SiMlarly, Tsurumi found pa'rticipation in demonstrations to be'^ 
tiie experience mofet cited by, Japanese student Iggderf and activisi:s when 
asked what led them to. adopt Marxist socialism. In Japan,- one author 
estimates 25 percent' of the §tudfents at Tokyo "University were "hard vpore". 
leaders^and activists in the 1960 aijjfi-tre^^y student tfiovement and another 
40- percent participated in demonstrations. " The 'intensity of experience 
*in conftontation politics 5ustif ies the inclusion of partic'ipatiori in 
the student movement as a major stage in the political socialization of 
.qoUege st^dents»and to expect it to af feet . career choices, 11 fe-atyles 
and adult politics. i . • \ . ^ • . .* 

, . Since most of the- work om political socialization hks focused hn the ' 
effects of the famiiy and schools not much is 'known about the effects of - 
the third stage >of political soci^llzation—adult political socialization. 
However, Schdnfeld and Dennis and 'Easton sAggest that tva important 
political socialization environments for. adults are j|^elr families and 
wftrH situation. The precise working of political, •^ialization in these 
enVirooments is not clearly |.uhderstood. Presumably responaibilities 
of having to support members of the nuclear or extendHl. family, -as well 
a^fthe social pressures to meet the responsibilities ^om relatives andj , 
■ friends are a form of adult political socialization forcing adults to 
be mpre moderate. As former students become members af the labor force, 
they are .subject, to the socijalization pressure'^ of pe?rs and superiors ■ 
in the care'ers they have chosen. In general, political socialization ^t 
this stage is conceptualized' as a. constanX tanking political moderatioili.>a 
In' this analysis, however, adult family and career^ political gociaHzation 
are variables that candle differential effedts. Young adults oan choose J 
the life style they prefer with respect to family commitments,. There are 
also dccupational <*hoi!ces that vary widely in their potential for political 
socialization, j^dult political socialization is expected -to be partly 
dependent on previous sociall'xation. experiences And thereby have^ indirect ' 
effeicts on adult politics. .However, the 'political socialization of young 
adults is expected to have important independent ot dirett effects on 



adult politics 
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Finally,, adult. pol'ltical sentiments, as expressed by Ideological- 
commitment, is expected to have bdth direct and^indifrect effects on adult 
political aCt;ivism. Studies ranging from The American Voter, to Goldberg 
. suggest that political sentiments or ideological attitudes are the final 
ipediator of all causes of pplitical behavior. ' Thar relation between 
ideological i,dentffication'and political activism is considered tio? he ^ 
'partly spurious, i.e., it is due to the indirect effects of^^previous ' 
stages of political socialization and partly a direct effect of adult 
political ideological commitment. 

' The causal model of Xhe effects of i/^litical socialization stages 
on adult politics was tested using longitudinal, cross-national data on 
Japanese and U. .S. adults who ware students diifi^ng the early^ ^g60's. ^ 
Initially two separate studies were designed and carried out. In many 
respects the similarities in the studies aCre remarkable. ]Soth focused 
on the early vanguaYd members of the student prptffest movement . . Both 
recognized the need for control groups to determine the long range effects ^ 
of) student .activism. Both were aware, that an extended time period between , 
college and adult politics was essential ia determining the separat^^ effects 
of each strage of political socialization ♦ Both focused on male activists, 
therebj^eliminatitig the interesting but compounding problem of se3^ dif fer- 
^ences. ^Both studies included variable^ that made it possible to utilize 
a^sm^ll number of either identical 8r similar' items. . . ^ 

f ^ In 1962 Tsurumi interviewed one. hundred students^vat -fou*, majbr * 
universities in Tokyo, many of whom participated in t^he Campaign against 
^ the JapanesjoDiet * s apiiroval of the U. S. - Japan Security Treaty in^Apfil- 
June', 19$©1^^ Of the original smaple, .77 were located in' 1969,^ and^53 / ; 
or 70 percent were re-interyiewed in 1970. Of this nCmber, 28 were either 
leadfers or committed activists *and 25 were marginal to the , student move- 
meitt, i.e, , they had jiever belorigM'to a major faction ±n the student 
movement and were only mobilized to demonstrate cjuring t^e treaty cr'isis. 
Those who were only marginal to the student movement had a miich lower 
level political commitment, and therefore were used as a contrql 
^ feroup. • ' ^ 

The stvtdent protest movement in the U. S. began in the South. The 
beginning date wa.s <in February 1, 1960, when ^our^^lack freshmen sat-iii^ 
at a lunch counter in Greensboro, North Carolina^ - Over the next four 
y<^ars, thousands of black and 'white students joined the civil rights 
movement. Data w^re gathered from whites who participated in civij. rights' 
demonstrations in one of the m^jor centers of the movement, e.g. , Matthevis 
an<f"PrQthro selected the Sity as o^j ^^f four in the South for an in-depth ^ 
* study of the civil rights movement. Students who did not participate 
in the^givil riglits movement .were also randomly* selected for a control 
group. Responcjents were mailed questionnaires in- 1971 aftev the demon- 
strations. The overall response rate was 63 percent. Twenty-eight 
. activists and 67^ ncAiactivists returned the que'stionnaires . The response 
rate was not sighi'f icantly different :f or activists and non-activists . 
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. OPERATIOJlALIZATION OF TH& MULtlVARIATE MODEI- 

Opei;ationally, variables that arfe indicators of political sociali^a- 
4:fbn prior to the respondent^- involvement! in student poI^Ltics sKre the 
exogenous variables. Student activism and adult politic^ socialization 
are intervening variables. Both the 'exogenous an<^ intervening variabl|(s 
are employed'^to^ predict and explain yari^nce'in the depende^it vari^blei]^ 

DEPENDENT VARIABLES - ' . , ' ' * * 

Adult political activism (X^) — This concept refers to the current 
political ac-tivities bf the former college students,^ Thiree different 
formi of polij^tical behavior were n\easured in both countries; (1) doing 
organizational work i^^ politicial programs and campaigns, e.g,, distribu- 
ting petitions, activity in eie^zt ion -campaigns, etc.r <2) b#ing a member 
of either a traditional political party or ai political movement organiza- 
tion coijrmitted to modifying or changing one or more ^of the major insti- 
tutions in the societies; and (3) par-ticipatiiig in political protest* ^* - 
^dpmonstratiqns. "Thus we have a measure 6f participation in^gstitutional ^ 
and noninstitutional politics ranging from scares of 3 to 6, It is 
expected thats the most committed leftist would-be highly involved.^ 

Adtfl-t Ideological Commitiaent (Xg)-^Cor^ceptually this Refers to the^ 
r.espondent's sel£-idetitif ication on political continuum frpm rj^t to 
left. It was used to measure political Sentiments -,and beliefs. 'In the 
United States former students were given the* responses OfT (1) conserva- 
tive,* (2) moderate or Independent, (3) liberal, and (4) radical. This 
single item was correlated ( r = .77) with a ^^-item radicalism-conserva-/ 
tion. scale developed, J>y Nettler and Huffman, indicating ideological 
commitment has, construct validity. In Japan the ;Eour ^comparable categorife 
were: (1) conservative, " (2) moderate or independent, (3) progressive,' 
and (4) very Vrogressive. In the"* political culture 'and political termi- 
nology of ^post-war Japan, "Progressive'^ is an oft-usedf synonym foir being 
^politically ''left/' and thus being 'Ivery progressive" would be, equiv^ent 
tb a "radical" self -identification. " 

INTERVENIN G VARIABLES . i 

- — — - — ' — ' — ; ^ * . • " ' ^ 

Family Responsibilities (X^)— This- simply refers to the extent of ' 

family obligations. Operatioflallyt^ respondents ate classified, as: 

(1> married or singler with family obligations, e.g\, Children or relatives 

<2) married without 'further obligations; (3) single or divorced with no, 

'obligations.' ; . ^ aj* * 

Career Choice (X.)— Concept ualj^y this refers to bccupati'onal puirSuits 
, after college. Occupational careers are either a facilitator or con- ' ' 
atraint of adult political socialization def)ending upon the nature orf thf 
employer and the work environment. The^ are classified along a continuum 
ranging from those that offered primarily the extrinsic rewards of'mQney 
and status in the private se5^4 of the economy to those that' of f ered the 
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opiJort unity to pjerforjn human services and express creativity. iFotmer, 
activists were 'expected to purjsu'ei careers iti the knowledge and hiiinan 
service 'industri^es that provide thfe opportunity to foste,r or maintain^ 
their politl^cal commitments', ^pisrationally, . occupations are classified 
into, nine categories': (1) managers an^ officials in larger corporations; 
(2) proprietors, managers and officiafs in smaller businesses; (3) -pro- 
•fessionals and technicians in privatd^ practice, doctors, lawyers, 

CPA's, etc.; (4) public officj-al's; (5)1)115110 prof essionals ar^d technfcians' 
(6) Social service workers asdv school teachers; (JX academic professionals 
at 'the university level; (8) communicati^je arts specialists, % e.g. ,^ journal- 
ists, Yriters, editors; ^tistsj^gftc. ; and (9) full-t:^me activists working 
'for social and political change; i ^ a 

..V . > ^ ^ \ ^ ' ■ ^ 

' Student Activisi^ '(X^) —Conceptually -this pefe\^s to the extent tfiat 
si^tdents were i^ivolved in confrontation politi^cs with established author- 
ities. In tlie United States^ those 'stiideAts W^'o did not participate in 
"flemonstratioife were given the score of (1) and civil right^s protesters 

(2) . In Japan^^ the political situation , was dif f erent a higher ^per7 ; 
centa^e of Tokyg students takinjg part, in demonstration^ The marginal ' 
activists who onJ^ occasionally or never- demonsfrac^ted and wer^ not members 
of majo^^liudent fatitions were scored as.- (1) and* the highly committed ' . 
'^ctiyi^fej^s (2). ' " \ < /-"^ 

' ■ • • • ^ % " * ■ 

EX OGENOUS VARIABLES * . . • * ' 

^ ^ ' ' > . 

Major in Colleyl^e (X2)— Conceptually this refers to the- general field 
of academic pursuits chosen by the former students. Operationally, , 
iv respondent^ were classified iiito three .groups : (1) non-arts and science . 
"^maj^ors; (2) arts and 3cience .majors,* excluding the social sciences; and. 

(3) * social science majors. 

'Father'^ Education <Xj^)—,This variable is used as an indicator of> 
the' political socialization in'.the hpme t)rior %o entering college. There^ 
were four- categories £or the educational level of fath^ers: (1) less than 
high school; "(2) high school graduation; (3)* collage worlc; -and (4) gracP- 
uate work beyond cpllege.^ ^ v. ' \ . 

THE DATA \ • 

) Tableijfl reports the means and -standard* deviations and- the^porrelation 
'''maitrix fpr the U. S^. and Japan. The U. S. correlations ^re above the 
. diagonal and the Japanese below. ""l^: is presented so the x^eader can 
' (1) have--ar^escxlp'tive un4erstanding of/the data at the bivariate level, 

(2) t^st alternative causal models usiiig the inf ormation f>rovided and 

(3) computp the unstandardized path'coef f icients. The table indicates 
that the variances ior the variables are not, with the exception off 
father^s edufiaMon, different. Tests for equal variance indicated cfeit 
only fatlfpris education had unequal variances b'feyond the .lO^Jevel of ^ 
confidence. The variance for. the U. S. sample was larger, v Since 
disproportionate stratified samples were iised the reported levels of 
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Statistical significance -should only- b^.jj|fisidered heuristic indicators.^ . 

' Table »1 revealg t\iat the U-. S. cotrfelations are feirly sftrong in the- 
Vredic^ed direction except -^f or father'^ education,. wj,'ich..has relatively . 
Ibw^ correlations. The pattern -of bivar|ate relatione is somewhat dif£erent 
fo/ thXJapanese .sample. Both majcrr'in college .and ^ily obligations 
''indicaee)relitiops opposite in the direction predicted, .suggesting that 
-political socialization may vary cross-ciulturally (this WllJ be discussed 
in Lre detail later) . • Iti both samples student activism .appears to have 
the strongest effect -on the dependent variables." Outside of -knowledge of 
the strength of bivariate relations among the variables a number of prob^lems 
'of interpretation exist. Becausfe the - exbgenous and intervening variables 
are interrelated,' little is khowh abt)ut the "relative" impact of each 
variable on the dependent variables. There is' also ^ the problem ^f spurious- 
ness. Part of the-total corAilaticm.wj.th a dependent v&riable at. the - 
bivari^ft^ level mfcy be doe to- the indifect feffects of a third A^ariable 
6:g., father.'s SES may not appear to directly _af feet the dependent varl- 
dbles; it may have?indirect effects through the! intervening variables. ■ 
Finally, the bivariate analysis does not provide a way to, assess .tHfe total 
contribution of „ the variables in explaining variance the dependent 
variables-nor does it provide a'means of determining the contrilwition <)f 
the separate stages of political Socialization. ... 
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MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 



Multivariate analy°s4^ is employed to overcome these problems. Path 
analysis is utilized-^'for determining the "best -fit" of a causal model^for* 
political socialization fbr'-each sample. The pr&cedures involyed in , 
determining the best e\pirical models is (1) compute, all the-ieta weights 
for a fully recursive system of all asymmetrical rela^ions^ m from this 

set of path coefficients^select only thoge that are . .10, eliminating 

all other paths in' the recursive system,^" (3) recompute' the beta weights- 

for the- revised model and retain those that are .10. Table 2 reports 

the path coefficients, residuals and coefficients of deterainAion for 
^t-He final nrodels.^"' The direct and indirect effects on each interceding 
''and deppnde^t variable will be analysed " first for the U. S., then Jai>an. 
\ • . . - . - ^ ' . - "^^ 

:X ., 

STUI>ENT^ ACTIVISM . - _ - • 

Thi indicators of political socialization foi' the family^and sohoo,! 
do have direct effects on student activism. In thf U. S. the. beta-' 

. weights are .168 for father''s education and .338 for major .in college. 
Bath students from higher SES^ famiife? and social science majors were 
more involved in student protest politics. Tog^thepifche measures account 
for 15 percent of the variance in student- activism. In Japan the respec- 
tive beta weights for father's education and majbr in college are .193 
-and\-.137, respectively. ContrarySo what was expected, non-arts and 
science majors were more active Wstu^ent^ in Japan. Together the ^ 

\ indicat^ors of family and school political socialization account ^r only 
6 percent of the variance for tlje JapaTiese sample. , T 
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CAREER CHOICE ' . 

In the'u S the political socialization indicators of family (.109), 
^schoof (!S6); L student activism (,576) have direct effects on career 
IZ.m Toeethef they accouAt for 46- percent of the variance in career . 
choice* Student actSism has the strongest independent effect accounting. 
trW~^ total variance by itself Both father's educati^^ 
J^IO^ and school (.-20) political socialization have meaningful indirect 
effectfon W choicl.*^^ That "is, the total <^P«elf ^^^^ ^^^^^f Se 
SSnous variables and career choice are partly ^P^^^^^^^^^^^ "^^f ^ 

political socialization do not have direct effects,- they do affect career 
cholGe. indirectly via student acti*^ism. 

- FAMILY OlBfclGATIONS ' _ " ■ • 

The aedcind indicator of adult political Socialization is family^ 
ohll.a^ioS Tltt the U^ S. two variables have direct ef fee ts^-maj or in 

and science majairs are ;nore likely to remain ^^^^le. Major in college 
accounts for 9 percent of the variance in family obligation^, 

A DULT IDEOLOGICAL ^COMMITMENT > / 

This is the first of two dependerfT" variables. In the U. S. one 
indicator of each stage of political so-cialization has ^.f J^,. . 

nn «dult ideological commitment. They are: father's educal^ion (-.J-l^). 

"s^ude^i aiJifisn.636), and family ^^^r^-^^^f^'i-^"^^^,^ 
three variables account for 55 percent of the variance in adult ideolog 
'i^aTcI^^iSenl Student activism-has the ^1^^^^^^^^ 

^"^^^^ °iU ^giraS-r'e^ 
faLri" S°Estmes, have^eJeloped the least fam ily ob igat.on^ 
^n.t Significantly w ere student actiyist R Three incHrect effect s 
n,pnninaful Father's education affects ideological commitment via 
■ Sud^nt acfivi;m IS Wjor in college affects ideological commitment via 
both student activism and via family obligations. 

In Japan three variables have direct effects on ideological com^"" 
' .ent. T^e'pat^ coefficients are:. (.134) for father's educatxon; .(.405) 

■ . ' ^ 
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for student activism and (.328) for career choice. Together they account 
for 42 percent of the variance in ideological commitment which is lower 
than for the U. S. sample but still substantial. By themselves student 
activism and career choice account for 23 percent and 16 percent of the \ 
total variance. In constrast to the U. S. "sample^ career choice has a 
strong independent direct .effect indicating that this measure of adult _ 
political .socialization has more Explanatory power in Japan. Two paths 
have indirect effects on * adult ideological commitment: father's educa- ^ 
tion i.OSyvl^ student activism; and major in college (.07)-^ia student* 
activism* ^ i . , ^ 



ABULT POLITICAL ACTIVISM ' 

In the U. S. three variables have direct effects on adult political 
activism. Major in college (.124), student activism C-432) and adult 
ideological, commitment' (.217) account for 44 percent of the variance. 
Again student activism is the best predictor accounting for 27 percent ' . 
by itself. Three** indirect paths influence adult political behavior. 
Father's education (.07) affects adult l)olitical behavior via student . 
activism "and major in collej^e (.15) via student activism and via both 
Studeht activism and a^x^t ideological commitment (.06). 

« ' - 

Jn Japan the causal effects on adult political behavior are different. 
The five indicators for the tl\ree stages of political socialization all 
have direct ef fects.^ut adult ideological orientation does not have an 
independent direct effect.' Togethef father^ s education (.1^44), major in 
college (-.222), student activism (.220), career choice (.504) and family 
obligations (-.207) account for 55 percent o£ the variance in adult 
political behavior.- That is, those former students who, participate most • 
extensively in leftist behavior are those whose fathers had more education, 
were not social science majors in college, were highly involved 'in student 
protest^ have pursued careers in the knowledge and human service industries 
and had more family obligations. In the U. S. the causal model ia slightlj^ 
better in predictiijg adult ideological orientation. In Japan the model 
predicts^ adult leftist behavior better. "Also in contrast to the U. S., 
career choice is the single best predictor instead of student adtivistu^ 
Only one path had an indirect effect on adult political behavior.^ Major 

in college (.06) " affected leftist behavior via family obligations. 

... 

One major advantage of 'a recutsj-ve model is the possibility of 
determining the increments in the proportion of explained variance that 
can be attributed to various stages of political socialization and 
political beliefs. Since this study focuses on the contributions of 
stages of political socialization^ it was decided to use the forward 
procedure recommertded by Duncan, beginning with the most remote causes, 
then moving toward itomediate causes. Table 3 presents the proportion of 
'variance explained for eacfr stage pf political socialization and, for 
4dult pc/litical activism, the proportion explained by adult ideological 
commitment. Family and school political socialization have larger 
effects in the U. S. (.084) than ^pan (.051)' on adult ideological commit- 
ment. Student activism has the largest incremental effect for both the 
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S. (.433) and Japan (.282). Student activism is the major deteirminant 
of left-wing ideological coinmitmeht aXthough its effects in the U. S. are. 
somewhat greater. In Japan (.096) adult poHtical socialization has a 
stronger effect than in theU. S. (.038). Thus in the U. S. socialization 
into adult left-wing ideological commitment is more dependent upon family, 
school and student politics. Whereas* in Japan student politic^ and ^ 
adult political socialisation are more important. 

A similar pattern exists for adult left-wing political activism. 
ESmify and school political socialization effects at .136 for the U. S. - 
and .083 for Japan. The incremental effect of student activism is .2.7? 
for the .U. S. and^ .196 for Japan. Although adult political socialization 
has almost no incremental effect 'for the U. S. (.009), the effept; is 
substantial for/ Japan (.272).. The proportion of explained variance due. 
to adult ideologicHl commitment ' is not very great for either ^sample; 
.021 for the U. S. and .004 for ^apan. While political sentiments and 
ideological^ Identification may Be the f iqal mediator of the- causes of- 
political behavior and while i^ may have a high correlation with political 
behavior, this research suggests that, knowledge of the causal antebedents , 
of both political attitudes and behavior Is sufficient to explain political 
behavior* . > * ^ " 



DISCUSSION ^ ^ t 

This exploratory study developed a causal model of political sociali- 
zation to \explain the adult political beliefs and behavior of former 
college students in the United States and Japan . Path analysis was used 
as a methodological and statistical technique to test tl^e causal theory; 
the richness of the information it provides makes it a more/useful pro- 
cedure than other available bivariate or multivariate techniques in, test- ^ 
ing a theory. We used a recursive, additive, linear model to determine 
not only the strength but also the structure of the causal relationships. 
It was used 'to examine the total relatioitship of the Exogenous and inter-, 
vening variables as they singly and collectively explain variance in th^ 
dependent variables. Thus we could determine the relative contribution 
of each st;age dt political socialization, the differential effects of 
separate political socialization indicators, and the variations in the 
United States and Japan. Using three stages of political socialization 
the proportion of the variances explained in ideological commitment 
and political behavior were highly significant for both countries. In 
the U. S. the coefficient of determination was .553 for ideological com- 
mitment and .435, for political behavior. In Japan the coefficients were 
\422 and .551, tespecti=vely . These .are strong findings given the various 
sources of measurement error, the necessity of using indirect indicators 
of political so cializatioTy and th6 "possible ^exclusion of nignifir . ant 
variables contributing to the unexplained variance. Political socializa- 
tion theory is effective in explaining adult political attitudes and 
behavior for former college students. " ^ 

^In the S. family and school political socialization did account 
for a significant^part of the variance in political i^entif icatiqn (.084) 
and political behavior (.136). The incremental effects for Japan were 
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not significant. The data suggest that this stage of political sociali- 
. sation is (l) 'not adequately measured, particulo«|ly for Japan or (2) 
is not as important .as (Student protest politics and adult political 
socialisation. The research utilised two indirect indicators of these 
•early socialisation expediences . Father's education and major in cQllegti 
only indicate the possible effects of .geperal political socialization 
Hinvironments . Within these two environmeflts there are a wide variety of 
specific socialization experiences that may have long-range conse^quences* 
For example, Kraus^ found that Japanese activists first became politicized - 
during their middle ^and high schdol years. Future activists could ^already 
be distinguished by their greater participation in school extracurricjijaif 
activities and more* frequent discussion of politics with their peers 
If better ^measures had been available there undoubtedly would have been 
an improvement, in the proportion of variance explained. It should be 
.pointed out, . ftowever, that studies using more and better measures of • . , 

family and school political socialization have only been able^^o £^count 
for less than; 30 percent of the Variance in student activism. In short-, 
* this stage oj^ political socialization is not a strong predictor of student 
* politics leif alone adult politics. If the objective fs to explain adequately 
variation iri adult politics, more emphatis than at present should be placed 
on developing better measures •'Of. d'tudetit politics and adult pblitical 
socialization. . 

■ / •■ • . - ' ■ • ■ . 

Student. activism is the bee^t pjredictor of adult politics.. It has 
very strong direct effects in both countries. Those students who were 
most active in student, protest are now the* adults furthe'&t to be left in 
their political identification and most active ii\. institutional and non- 
institutional pQldttcs. Then descriptive result^ suggest just how differ- 

^ ent the activists are. In the .United States 54% of the former activists, 
but none of the non-activists\ are self-professed radicals . In jfapan 50% 

' of the committed activists compared to 8% of the marginal activists con- 
^sider themselves radical ("vei^j progressive") . In .the United States, 
70% of the activists ^ave participated in political organizational work 
and 74% have participated' in political demonstrations since leaving col-- 
lege. The comparative .figures for tion-activists were 47% and 7% respec- 
tively. In Japan trie same figures for the committed, activists were 61% 
and 72X. compared to 20% and 20% for the marginal activists.* The^ata 
strongly suggest the political commitments formed while attending* college 
have been actively maintained and reinforced. ^ 

• 

Adult political socialization cTan be either^ a facilitator or con- 
straint fof maintaining political commitments. • In the United States, 
career choice had no dljrect effect -because student activism determine^ 
^ career choice, i.e., once student activism explained variance. in the 
dependent, variables, there was not much variance that could be ex;plained 
independently by career choice. ^ In Japan, career choice has a strong 
direct effect independent of other measures of political socialization. 
If former Japanese students are in the knowledge and human service 
industries (journalism, writing,, academic, etc.) , their J.eft-wing politics 
is facilitated. On the other hand, if they are ±xt the private sector of 
the economy, their left-wing politics is constrained,, particularly in 
iference to political behavior. These 'impor rant coiltrrasts between the 
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impact of occupational role on 'the political behavior of former activists 
in the United States and Japan undoubtedly reflect differences in culture, 
occupational structure, ,and role-expectations in the two countri^^s. In 
the Japan^of .the 1960 's,. a cultural emphasis on finding a "place" in the 
normal* occupational structure, a phenomenal economic^ growth based on ^ 
private enterprise, and a development of the private enterprise "salary 
man" as the* ideal role-dodei for youth, created temptations and pressures 
on some forjjKSr activists to enter careers in the private sectors providing 
status^ security, and money. Once in these ojccupations, a lack of both* 
occupational .mobility and of differentiation between public and prJ^te 
roles, along with expectations of loyajLty to the company, prod^uce t^remen^ 
dous aonstra-ints on political expression, constraiats not found in the 
United States to the same degree^ In the United States,, pliiralist 
lisf e-styles , white-collar (occupational mobility, and the specificity be- 
tween public and privat^roles provide greater freedom to former activists 
in the choice of career^ and in the expression of political beliefs once 
±Xi those careers. V a 

For American student activists, remaining free of family obligations 
after graduation was a facilitator of left-wing politics. In Japan, family 
obligations were a facilitator of ^ left-wing political. behavior, ^ result 
opposite from what wgs predicted.' Although \a full "explanation for these 
different results in the t:wo countries remains be determined, we can • 
atteitipt some informed speculation. The fesults may ireflect the different 
norms governing marriage and s^ roles in" the United States and Japan. 
The division of labor between husband and wife in middle-class Japanese 
families is much clearer than in American families with the Japanese 
male having, almost exclusive^ responsibility ftfr the "outside world"" of 
career and community relations, arid the wife having primary responsibility 
for householll and child-rearing matters. In addition,' the Japanese hus- 
band and father tends to spend, less time at home apA be less intensely 
involved in family relationships, but has more authWity , than nis American 
counterpart. These expectations governing the male role in the Japs^nese 
family would thus mitigate the weight if family obligations 4s .a constraint 
on polit/cal expression in Japan. , In addition, the findings may reveal 
that in Japan young people exercise more Caution in entering primary group 
roles, and, consequetifEly , former committed Activists have more support 
fot engaging in adult left-wing politics from th&ir spouses and friends. . 
Thus, most former activists in the Japarfese sample live with people and 
have friends with leftist Beliefs who would not object to tfieir politiiial 
activity.^ In the United States, paradoxically, it may be the very lack 
of penetration of the primary group by the political sphere that makes 
the marriage role a potentially const;rainihg dh'f lyence. Almond and Verba 
found in their American sample a consensual norm that the primary group 
ought not to bp politicized and a social norm that placed some relation- 
ships above politics. Yet possibly this^very separation of personal ^ 
bonds from political 'affiliations may lead to conflicts between one* s 
political, role and one's family role: "mixed marriages'^ in the political 
sense, the priority of family ties over political ones, and the greater 
involvement of thejiu^lband in American family life can constrain expres- 
sion of politic^dT^beliefs for some American former activists. Whatever 
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the ultimate explanations for our findings of the stronger impact o£ post- 
graduation socializatioa in Japaft than" in the United States,- our study 
support* the hypothesis thaft the impact of different stages in the sociali- 
sation process may vary' cross-culturally, and upderlines the need for 
further croas-national researdfi along these lines. . • . 

Although our findings £w/e significant, care^hould be exercised in 
their generalisation. The resplts ar/ based on sfe»|l numbers of activists 
from leading centfers of student protest in" brfth countries. They reveal 
the consequences of political socialization for an early vanguard of 
student activists. Although the findi&igs are npt inconsistent with othet 
published research, they should probabliT not be generalized to the larger 
masses of' students who were less affected by student political protest. 
The political sotfialization of non-college youth was also quite different. 
Not only may the effects of dif f erpntr^tag^s of political Wialization 
vary^cross-culturaliy, they may also vary across sub-culture^. 

A final caveat is that the political consciousness of students in 
the latter part of the 1960? s was different from the early idealistic-, 
reform orientations that ^initiated the student movement,, and the -contin- 
uity in poiitieal commitments we foiind in our samples may reflect that 
particular generation's transition to adulthood. That is, the major 
political events after their graduation may have helped to reinforce 



thfeir leftist commitment. .Other .student generations havd faced different 
political environments. Germany's political turmoil after World W^g I , 
led •to -younger g^enerations supporting the rise of the^Nazi regime, In 
^he U. S; the ear Ider 'radical student generation of the J.930's had 



In 
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come to grips with state terrorism in the Soviet Union and with Wo;rld 
War' II, forcing many radicals to severely modify their politics. In 
contrast the 1960's generation has experienced the political tunhoil of / 
the Vietnam War and increasing p'ublic recognition of the costs of thf 
'.U. S.'s rol6 as world pcfliceman. There has also been the Watergate epi- . 
^6de and the energy and environmental crises. All of these political • 
events helped to reinforce left-wing politics for the I960' s activists.. 
In short, comparative, studies of political socialization ^ed to consider 
the on-going effects of poJ^ical events that' either facilitate or con-' 
strain the earlier political socialization. _ 

- CONCLUSION f . . 

This study developed a causal model of political socialization to 
explain adult lef?-wing politics. As with all such causal models there 
are major criteria whi-ch can be used to' evaluate its relative worth. 
Does the model make theoretical sense? Can it stand up-^ successfully 
against alternative theories? Does the causal model enlighten or clarify 
major issues under jLnvestigation? 

Most political- socialization theories would predict that the pfocess 
has continuity^nd cumulative effects. Our findings indicate that this 
is indked the case. Moreover, the development of political consciousness 
in young Adulthood (between the ages of 18-25) would be expected to be 
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especially crucial/for political socialization, particularly if political 
experience during this period are frequent' and intense. These expecta- 
tions,WQre again confirmed by the data. ^ >^ 

- On the oth* hand, while^ternative theories of pol^itdcal socializa. . ' 
tion would emphasize the f ox5^ ive nature of childhoo^^olitical .S5>cialjza^ 
tion. this study indicates tS&t mor-e emphasis should be given to political 
socialization experiences whilfe attending college., and In many cultures. - 
like Japan,' to. adult political socialization. We found furthermore, no $ 
evidence for th^maturdtionalist hypothesis of the inevitable conservative 
effects of aging and entrance into adult society; We are led to conclude. . 
thatAf the goal of politit^al socialization research is to explain .and 
predict adult -politics,, we would do well to pay more attention to Che 
Tften intense political experiences of young adulthood and to whether^ , 
their products are affected by the constraint^ of .later occupational and - 
marriage roles. Ry utilizing a multivariate, cross-national, and longitu- 
dMal. design to study the political socialization process we believe we 
have provided not only a more sophistocated-and useful model but also 
Important data on the various contributions of different stagea of polit- 
ical socialization in two countries. Further research in this area using 
better^ indicators should increase the proportion of variance that can be . 
expllinfed and suggest additional theoretical concepts that should be in- 
cluded in the model. 
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In a recent critique of i^conomlcs. aS a systep of belief , . Galbraith 
argued that accepted. economic models^ while rigorous, are not very good 
at -illuminating reality in that they directfattention away from important 
social, political, and economic issues. His criticism can be extended 
to other causal models in the social sciences. Thus, this paper would- 
not ^e complet^e without an assessment of the activists impact on the 
Mlilical procfess of the two" countries. We beliive they will have a dis- 
ptbportional aS possibly significant effect. The former student pro- 
testors are highly active politically and remain committed to reforming 
or radically changing societal institutions. Structurally they are 
located in the knowledge human service industries where they can b^. 
effective societal critics tlirough teaching, speaking.^iting, and ^ 
scholarship. They lare in contact with youth and can c§?itinu^ to^ influence 
the ideological orientations of younger generations. Few former. activists 
may be willing tfc make the compromises- that are associated with winning 
an elected of f Ice;'^^ however, they are' pursuing activities, that define 
political issues through confrontation and interest group politics, "^tie 
significance of stude;it movements is not confined to the short-term 
:tnfiLuences of student fpro test. 



While 'their political consciousness and commitments were formed I 
primarily in their student days, the actiyist generation is no^ froz 
into rigid ideological positions or tactics. There is evidenc^ that 
the fomer white civil rights activists, recognizing the need for 
minority group leadership, have moved to other issues and organizattons, 
and that Japanese former activists may havfigmoved away^ f rom doctrinaire 
foris of Marxism developed in their y6uth. To say that former student 
activists. of the I960' s 'have maintained their beliefs and activities asY 
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members of leftist and activist subcultures after graduatipn is not to say 
that they are incapable of adjusting to changing pimes. In the- final 
analysis, the effectiveness *of thi^ generation of student activists will 
be contingent' ^upon the type of movement they can develop or influence, ^ 
and upon the institutional, footholds they can gain as tlhefy challenge the, 
usual decision-making processes and^. struggle with established authorities. 
Those whpr^gbed with relief that th^ student protest movement was over 
might do well to take a more careful uook at the adults those students* 
have become/^ Tho8,e who naively assumed that^fujlitical re>tolution was 
innninent would do well to rejuember that major political changes are^ 
frequently the result of evolutionary procegses and that pblitical move- 
ments-undergo many mutations in their development. ^ 
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Figute !• General Causal Model of Political 
■ . , Socialization and Adult* Left-l^ing 

Politics. ^ ^ 
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Tal4§^. The Proportioning of ,:the Explained Variance 
in the Dependent' Variables, 
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Total Effect of Fainiiy and School 
Political .Socialization 

Incretnental Effect for Student 
Activism* ^ . „ 

Incremental Ef fi^ fox Adcrit " 
• Political Socialization 

Sum^i Tital Variance Explained^: 



)2 
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■ if , * ,d , . 
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*p <.05. 
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-This article repr-esents the application of a causal model of political* 
socializa'tion and of a more rigorous^ methodology to data pre\^ou^ly >; 
reported in Ellis S. Krauss-, Japanese Radicals Re visited; Student . 
Protest In Postwar Japan' (Berkeley; University of California Press, 
1974), and in James M. Fendrich and" Alison T. Tatleau, "MarcTiing tb a 
Different Drummer:- Occupational and Poli'tical Correlates of Former ; 
• Student Activists." Social Forces . LXII, 2 (December, 1973),' pp. 245- - 
253. The authors would like to thqnk.the Institute of ° Quantitative 
Studies 'in the Social Sciences, University of "Wasl^ngton, for providing 
programlSing- assistance, dpd the 3ureau for Faculty Research, Western ^ ' 
Washington State College fo^ providing manuscript typing services. Also 
^we'^are grateful to Professor K^zuko Tsurumi (Sophia University) for access 
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, part by National Institute of Ei^tion Grant NES p'O-3-03l2. Field re=- 
search in Jopan by Krauss. was support'ed by a National Defens^^oreiga v 
. Language Fellowshi,p "and a grant from th^ Committee on Intematlfnal 
Studies, Stanford University I. ' . » i 
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• Students in Revolt (Boston:^ Houghton Mifflin Company, 1969); Donald - 
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